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By Tissington Tatlow, M. A., Trinity College, Dublin 


UBLIN is a dirty city—though not 
so dirty as Chicago—but it is an 
interesting city. In Dublin nothing of 
importance is manufactured except por- 
ter and whisky. Belfast has a monopoly 
of everything else that is made in Ire- 
land. But Dublin has the houses of the 
old Irish Parliament, the Zoological Gar- 
dens, and the Lord-Lieutenant—we men- 
tion him in connection with the Zoo, 
not because we keep him there but be- 
cause he lives near it—St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, various museums and art gal- 
leries, and last, but not least, Dublin 
University 
The universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are niade up of a number of small 
colleges, and it was no doubt the original 
intention of Queen Elizabeth, the found- 
er of Dublin University, that it should 
consist of This, 
however, is not the case; for there has 
never been more than one college on the 
foundation, namely, Trinity College, or, 
as the charter calls it, lhe College of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity.” The 
University was founded in 1591, and is 
situated in the very center of Dublin. Its 
position is unique. Its building and 
playing fields are all contained within a 
wall which is two miles in circumference. 
\t the English universities the students 
have, as a rule, to go some little distance 
to their athletic grounds. We have our 
chambers, lecture halls, societies’ rooms, 
and athletic grounds all in the same in- 
closure, and that inclosure itself situated 
in the very center of the capital of Ire- 
land. There are about 1,200 students 
on the college books. The majority of 


also 


several colleges. 


these live in and around the University, 
but a minority live in the country or in 
England, and only attend during exam- 
ination weeks. Residence is not com- 
pulsory in the case of men taking the 
Arts Course. 

A large number of those who pass 
through Trinity College, Dublin, join 
one of the schools, and then they are re- 
quired to reside at Dublin. There are 
four professional schools, and all of these 
are important. The Law School trains 
all the barristers for the Irish Bar. The 
Medical School ranks with the best in the 
British Isles, and it is attended by be- 
tween 300 and 400 students. The En- 
gineering School is a much smaller 
school, but the B. I. A. degree given to 
students at the end of a course of three 
years’ study is perhaps the best obtain- 
able. The remaining school, that of Di- 
vinity, is the largest Anglican Divinity 
School in Europe. Of the thirteen pro- 
fessors and lecturers, at least six are well 
known in the world of theological study 
and debate. The course of instruction 
at each of these schools is quite separate 
from the Arts Course of the University. 
Each school gives degrees, but these are 
only conferred on students who have 
completed the full course of study in the 
particular school chosen, and in addition 
taken a bachelor’s degree in Arts. 

There are, of course, a large number 
of clubs and societies in the University. 
The debating societies are a great feat- 
ure of college life at Dublin. Of these 
there are four. Many famous men first 
learned to speak at the meetings of these 


societies, ¢. g.. Edmund Burke, Grattan, 
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Curran, Archbishop 
Russell of Killowen, 


England. 


Magee, and Lord 
late Chancellor of 
Of the thirty religious socie- 
ties, the Missionary Prayer Union is the 
oldest. It was founded in 1854. Its ob- 

t is to unite in prayer at stated seasons 
members of the University who desire 
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[t is in 
connection with this society that mission- 
ary study bands are arranged. The work 
of this society has resulted in the founda- 
tion of two University missions in the 
foreign field. In 1887 the Dublin Uni- 
versity Mission to Fo-kien, China, was 
founded ; and in 1890 it was followed by 
our mission to Chota Nagpore. These 
missions are manned by Trinity College 
men, and are managed in connection with 
the Church Missionary Society and 
S. P. G. respectively. The missions have 
both been successful, and have attracted 
the services of over thirty men, all of 
them successful and many of them brill- 
iant students. There are two other re- 
ligious societies, the Christian Union, 
which is affiliated to the British Col- 
lege Christian Union, and the Guild of 
the Holy Trinity. These are both small 


the success of missionary labor. 
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societies, and their influence is in eacl 
case confined to a particular set of met 

The students of Dublin have alway 

shown somewhat of a tendency to split 
up into religious sets. The Missionar 

Prayer Union is the only society which 
has ever been run on broad enough lin 

to draw the support and sympathy of all 
classes of men. This is not exactly what 
one would expect, as the large majority 
of students are members of the Anglica: 
Church. There are also a number oi 
Presbyterians, but other denominatior 

have such small representations as to be 
of no special account in any consideratiot 
of the religious situation. 

The students are as a rule men wh 
take their college course seriously. Th« 
class of man found at Oxford or Cam 
bridge, who comes up to the ’Varsity to 
have a good time, is entirely absent in 
Dublin. It is well known that at Oxford 
numbers of men go down each year with 
out having takén their degree. With us 
it is unusual for this to happen. Honor 
men read very hard with us. In the case 
of fellowship candidates many read for 
an average of fourteen hours a day for 
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everal months at atime. This amount 
f reading, which is excessive, is largely 
lue to the fact that the examinations are 
ll held on books, v..‘ch means that a 
man may know his subject quite well, 
but will get a very low mark unless he 
nows how it is discussed in a particu- 
ir set of books. 
ire very long, 


As some of the courses 
the actual time taken to 


read the whole once through for a sin 


le examination 
ionths 


may run into several 

Dublin is a very inexpensive college to 
live at. A man with $300 a year is quite 
well-to-do. At an English university 
this would be an impossible sum to live 
ipon. I remember a Trinity College, 
Cambridge, man once telling me that he 
lanaged to live there on $1,000 a year, 
but was fearfully hard up, and could join 
ery few clubs. The men at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, who have $1,000 a year 
ould be counted upon one’s fingers. 
The result of this is that Dublin men do 
not live in a luxurious style. In fact, tne 
want of a little more comfort is some- 


ge, Dublin 


times keenly felt by men who come from 
wealthy homes. There is, therefore, no 
tendency for a man to become. extrava- 
gant. Indeed, if an extravagant man 
came up to college, he would be more 
likely to learn economy than to lead oth- 
ers into extravagance. ‘This is due to 
the fact that Ireland is a poor country. 
It always has been poor, and wealth does 
not command respect for its own sake, 
as it does in some circles in England. 
Athletics of all kinds are indulged in. 
Football is the most popular game, and 
the first fifteen can hold its own with any 
in the United Kingdom. The Hockey, 
Harriers, and Tennis Clubs can put first- 
class teams into the field. In rowing and 
cricket we fall behind the English uni- 
versities, although our first cricket eleven 
has beaten both Oxford and Cambridge 
more than once. The university is rep- 
resented in the English Parliament by 
two members, one of them, Mr. W. H. 
Lecky, being well known as an historical 
writer. Ireland, being a small country 
with few resources, hundreds of Irish- 
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men go forth each their 
bread, and among these hundreds are 
many Trinity College, Dublin, men 
whom their Alma Mater is proud to call 


year to earn 


The Cardinal 


Hk most dangerous sins of college 
life are not the outbreaking ones. 
rhe very grossness of these constitutes 
a protection. Their mien is so hideous, 
their allurements are so evident, their 
consequences so patent, that we scorn 
their invitation and pass untempted. 
There are other evils, which, for the sake 
of the integrity and morale of an insti- 
tution, the administration puts a check 
upon. Lazy and dishonest students thus 
encounter a spur to their lagging indus- 
try and honor. To the fawning, conceit- 
ed, or priggish matriculate the student 
body applies its own peculiar correctives 
early in the course, and either effects a 
cure or frowns the offender into obscur- 
ity and contempt. But when a vice be- 
comes universal, its indulgence so gen- 
eral that there exists no opposing virtue 
by which its presence may be detected, 
and no standard by which it may be 
judged, its dominion is absolute, and the 
unsuspecting subjects slave on without 
protest or alarm. American student life 
has such a master sin—selfishness. 
lhe attempted palliation of this sin is 
familiar. Parents, Faculty, and students 
gloss over the dark fact with a promise. 
They 
tion. 


say: “ These are days of prepara- 
Students are bound to be selfish. 
They have a right to make choices that 
will turn to their own account. When 
the period of accumulation has ended 
there will be time enough to dispense.” 
This only concedes the main issue that 
selfishness is not ultimately desirable or 
defensible. But student habits are ulti- 
mate. No one expects the shiftless stu- 
dent to become an energetic alumnus, 
nor the recluse a man of affairs. The one 
who exercises is becoming muscular just 
as the self-seeker is becoming sordid. 
Graduation does not regenerate nor even 
reform. No line is more imaginary than 
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her sons. They in their turn never ceas 
to cherish the fond memory of their 
intellectual mother, however long tcir 
exile may be. 


Student Sin 


. Colton 


the one conceived to separate the four 
college years from the other years of a 
life. That quadrennium has no charm to 
make thorns bear grapes. Let it not be 
disguised nor forgotten that if students 
are to be selfish the discharge of the 
noblesse oblige among college-bred men 
will grate as sounding brass. 

Sinlike, this evil flourishes by fraud 
It distorts perspective and leads to cheap 
admirations and pursuits. There is 
chastening and loss ahead for him who 
accredits every pepular college standard, 
forgetting that maturity will revise the 
estimate of values ventured by youth 
Who has not experienced a rude awak 
ening to some childish exaggeration 
Mine came by revisiting the scene of eat 
lier years. In memory was a picture of 
all the old haunts. Fifteen years of ab 
sence had not shaken confidence in th« 
accuracy of its representations. Antici 
pation yielded to surprise when the littk 
station was announced. Retracing thi 
ground on foot, I was led into the pres 
ence of a great truth. The sheet of wa 
ter, which a boy’s eyes magnified int 
rival of the Great Lakes, had shrunk t 
a mud-pond struggling for existen 
with the encroaching marshes. Thi 
stream that gave it life, once proudl 
associated with continental 
could be crossed with a leap. Wher 
slow miull-race poured only a copio 
stream against the water-wheel, man) 
council of trembling urchins had declar: 
geographers unfair in their partiality 
Niagara. What had occurred? Expert 
ence had changed my perspective. In 
the adjustment I[ lost my idols. 

Some of thethings that look very larg: 
to students shrink year by year. Some 
turn into baubles. Some become con 
temptible. The man who seeks them 
first in his college life will yet have time 


waterways, 
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to reflect upon the concern Jesus mani- 
fested at the temporality of the interests 
n which He found humanity absorbed. 
Caught like a child by glamor and tinsel, 
he will sit among his sweets and toys, 
ind justify our Lord’s characterization 
f such another as a plain, unvarnished 
fool. 

The whole moral tone of student life 
feels the blight of this insidious vice. It 
breaks down the fine distinctions between 
right and wrong, and so floods the in- 
stitution with lowered ideals. Wrong 
tendencies are indulged and evil practices 
permitted which would wither before the 
scorn of the better element, if its leaders 
vere as jealous for principle as for popu- 
larity. Dr. Hillis assures us that “in a 
and and age like ours, only men of mush 
ind moonshine can be friends with every- 
body.” For deserting his regiment un- 
ler fire the soldier is shot; for weakening 
before an overwhelming interference the 
athlete is branded “ quitter’; for hush- 
ing his opinion, or having none, a student 
may be known as “a good fellow.” But 
a man must get so sick of being the 
weather-vane to register which way the 
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HE future fortunes of the Jews are 
intertwined with those of all the 
nations of the earth. The language of 
Paul in Rom. ii clearly and unmistak- 
ably teaches that the conversion of the 
Jews will bring a great increase of spir- 
itual power and a great outpouring of 
grace to the Gentiles. Is not the evan- 
gelization of the Jews, then, an important 
factor in the evangelization of the world 
in this generation? Is not the Jew “ the 
key of the world’s missionary cam- 
paign ”’? Few Christians deny this fact, 
and yet the Jew remains neglected. No 
one of the more than a hundred volun- 
teers, who stood up near the close of the 
ereat Toronto Convention, declared his 
readiness to bring the gospel to the Jews. 
Why this neglect? 
The claims of the Jews, I think, are 
not sufficiently urged. There are a few 


Volunteers 


Louis Mey 


breeze of opinion blows in his circle that 
vacation in a desert would be a welcome 
relief where he might count one and feel 
again the thrill of a free-born spirit. 
There are enough spineless college nen 
living to warrant the prediction that a 
new species of invertebrates will yet ap- 
pear in that branch of the race. 

Musical taste cultivated among the 
great oratorios and sonatas is different 
from the product of rag-time melodies. 
The sweet, strong stories of the Scotch 
school nourish moral fiber that is a 
stranger to “ The Degenerates” and its 
kind ; and so, character shaped in an at- 
mosphere of compromise and apology 
and vacillation must grow weak and 
flabby until the paralysis of indecision 
creeps over all the processes of intellect 
and will. In no presence is the corrosion 
of will-power and self-respect so rapid 
and sure as before a duty evaded, dis- 
avowed, or neglected. “It is not your 
business to be in a majority. There are 
Three that bear record in Heaven, and 
if your witness goes with theirs, the rest 
do not count at all.” Blessed the man 
of this divine minority. 


and the Jews 


er, Hopkinton, fa. 


people, a mere handful, in every branch 
of the Church of Christ who love the Jew 
and pray and labor for him, but in gen- 
eral the Church is utterly apathetic. A 
generation ago prayers for the Jews were 
frequent in our pulpits; in the family 
worship God’s ancient people were ar- 
dently remembered; and the religious 
magazines were filled with articles bear- 
ing upon the Jews and their evangeliza- 
tion. To-day one seldom hears a prayer 
for these “cast-out but not cast-off” 
people, and the religious magazines give 
very little space to Jewish missions. 
Even in those few denominations which 
in America are engaged in sending the 
gospel to the Jews, their claims are not 
pressed, and no mission to the Jews on 
this side of the Atlantic is well equipped. 
I never saw a call from any American 
board of missions for laborers among the 
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calls 

he rule here 
ns to be that work among the Jews is 
only undertaken when a Jew comes with- 
in the pale of the church, who believes in 
Christ and 


have seen several 


- this work 


, 


is or claims to be prepared to 
Thus 
1 is known to me in whose treas- 
ore than $4,000 were awaiting the 
f the person volunteering for the 
the ic ws, but whose board 

We do not 

other missionary ef 
Why do we follow it in Jewish 
Here is thé chief reason why we 
volunteers for work among 
ancient people in Toronto: the 
and the boards did not call for 


the gospel to his brethren. 


for laborers. 
that rule in 


1 1 
appealed 


only lack of interest which 


hinders the call for volunteers for Jewish 


\h, no! it is a greater hindrance 

lack of faith! It is not lack of 

faith in the conversion of the Jews—for 
lare doubt the power of Almighty 
*hange the hardened Jewish heart 
in the possibility of 
through the Gentile 

is the power of God unto sal 

it is proclaimed by a 

rentile follower of (¢ hrist, 

he Holy Spirit upon 

‘and to doubt the 

Spirit-filled man in 


Jews 


’ 
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he Jew 


means simply to 
The his 

missions clearly proves 
y per cent. of the most 
essful missionaries among the Jews 
been Gentiles The work of Esdras 
McCaul, Reich- 
gate, Kkdwards, Delitzsch, and 
Gentiles equals the work of 
to the 
American Chris- 
for it is not common in Germany 
ngland—originated in the fact that 
ignorant of the equip- 

ment necessary for the work among the 
Jews rushed into 


. 99 
or (soda s grace 


have 


sti phe nN hultz. 
I 


Christian missionary 


iustake ot 


vere utterly 


'ntrained Gentiles 


the work and failed, but failed no more 
than untrained Hebrew-Christians have 
failed. 

Hebrew-Christian and Gentile mis- 
sionaries to the Jews need the same 
equipment and training ; and if the latter 
have greater difficulty in gaining the 
necessary knowledge, the former have to 
overcome the formidable prejudice of 
their brethren and their doubt in the 
worker’s integrity. Both need a good 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, be 
cause it is still used in the synagogue and 
in quotations from the Old Testament 
and the traditions of the fathers. An 
acquaintance with German and the Jew 
ish vernacular, Yiddish, is necessary, and 
a study of Jewish history, religion, and 
literature is desirable; while the study of 
the history of Christian missions to the 
Jews would prove helpful. Is there mor 
demanded from a missionary to the Jews 
than from the missionary to the Chinese ? 
I think not. Years of preparation, full 
consecration, and zeal for God are needed 
in both cases. 

But the question will 
asked, Where can I get 
training for Jewish work? 
school exists on this side 


naturally be 
the necessary 
No training 
of the ocean 
and no full history of Jewish missions is 
published in the English language. Thx 
Operative Jewish Converts’ Institution 
in London might be a good place for suf 
ficient training, but the Institutum Judai 
cum Delitzschianum in Leipzig, under 
Professor Dalman’s wise guidance, gives 
a splendid preparation for the preaching 
of the gospel to the Jew S. 

I have tried to clear away some of th 
obstacles in the way of volunteers who 
have taken the Jew within the warm cir 
cle of their sympathy, but who hesitat 
to offer themselves for this great and 
most important work. May God bless 
this effort that, when we meet again in 
solemn convention four years hence, th¢ 
Jew shall not remain so little mentioned 
among those to whom the volunteers are 
hastening with the gospel. 





Army and Navy Association Work in the Orient 


By E. W 


UST as the Association work for the 
men assembling in the great camps 
in 1898 began the very week that 

war was declared, so the extension of this 
work to the Philippines was planned as 
soon as the expeditionary force was de 
cided upon, and two secretaries left San 
‘rancisco in the early summer on a trans 
port for Manila. They endeared them- 
selves to the men of the regiment during 
this tedious journey, and went into the 
camp with them and entered Manila the 
day of the city’s capture, August 13. 
There the first Protestant service ever 
onducted in that old city was held in the 
tilding furnished by McAr- 
ur, who always an interested 
friend of the Later a large tent 
was located at the very center of the city, 
where the main bridge over the Pasig 
River converged the streams of men, and 
this, together with a building near by 
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was 
work. 


Hearne, State Secretary of the Associations of New Jersey 


furnished by the Government and re- 
paired by the Association, was for two 
years the center of a work that was recog- 
nized as the one force for righteousness 
that reached out for the men in army and 
navy wherever they might be. 

The great increase in the number of 
troops in the autumn of 1899 called for 
a larger force of secretaries, and permis- 
sion was secured from the War Depart- 
ment to send a secretary on each outgo- 
ing transport. 

Gradually the troops were pressed out 
into the various islands until by the 
spring of 1900 about 530 towns and vil- 
lages were occupied. To in any sense 
touch these widely scattered stations, sev- 
eral of the their time 
entirely to travel, while buildings were 
opened in Iloilo, Cebu, Dagupan, Aparri, 
and other important points. In a great 
many cases reading-rooms were opened 


secretaries gave 

















First Secretaries’ 


Conference, 


Manila 
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by the post officers, and cared for by a 
soldier detailed for that purpose. Large 
quantities of writing materials and read- 
ing matter were distributed; also song 
books, testaments, games, comfort bags, 
and hospital supplies. In one month 
more than ten tons of such supplies were 
handled in the central head-quarters at 
Manila. These supplies were sent to 
every hospital, to every military post, 
and to every ship of the fleet and all naval 
stations, the packages being carried with- 
out cost to the Philippine branch of the 
Post Office Department, while boxes and 
equipments were carried free on the sup- 
ply ships of both army and navy. 

In the buildings all the ordinary lines 
of Association work were carried on, suc- 
cessful evening classes in Spanish and 
the common branches, as well as large 
Bible classes and popular lectures, being 
popular features. Dormitories are nearly 
always crowded, and restaurants and 
soda-fountains are now attractions in 
some places. Generous friends have fur- 
nished music-boxes, stereopticons, gram- 
ophones, and an extensive system of 
traveling libraries, each containing about 
seventy-five volumes, have found a 
marked appreciation. 

The secretaries, never numbering 
more than ten, were able to respond to 
but a small proportion of the demands 
made upon their time and strength, but 
every Protestant missionary and many 
other civilians, as well as a host of Chris- 
tian officers and enlisted men in both 
branches of the service, gave much time 
to holding meetings, and to hospital 
visitation and other lines of Christian 
service. Thus it was possible to carry 
on meetings weekly in all the large hos- 
pitals, in the prison, in many of the more 
isolated camps and barracks, as well as 
numerous meetings in the buildings de- 
voted entirely to the work. 

In July, 1900, when the China relief 
expedition left Manila, the commanding 
officer, General Daggett, invited the As- 
sociation to send a representative. One 
of the secretaries, Dr. John M. Phipps, 
who had been for six months in northern 
Luzon, hastily prepared as full an equip- 
ment as possible from the supplies at 
hand, and started on this memorable 
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campaign. In Japan Dr. Phipps added 
largely to his equipment, especially of 
things needful in emergency hospitals. 
First in Taku and Tientsin, and later in 
Peking, a work was developed that was 
truly international in its character. Mr. 
Robert R. Gailey, Princeton’s big “ cen- 
ter,” who has devoted the past four years 
to the students of North China, gave his 
energies for the time to a great work for 
the conquering soldiers who were in such 
great peril through the fierce temptations 
of that wicked city. Mr. Gailey gathered 
about him the resident missionaries and 
many refugees from interior stations, and 
an evangelistic campaign was carried on 
that had large results. 

In Peking a much larger force spent 
their winter, and here Dr. Phipps or- 
ganized a work that was nothing short of 
marvelous. Americans, English, Aus- 
tralians, Germans, French, Italians, Aus- 
trians, Russians, Japanese, all in some 
degree felt the influence of the work. 
Minister Conger and other members of 
the Legation, General Chaffee and Brit- 
ish officers of high rank lent active as- 
sistance, and the women of the Legations 
and missions were organized into an 
auxiliary that did most effective service. 
Coffee - houses, reading - rooms, social 
events, baseball and football games, lect- 
ures, Bible classes, and religious meet- 
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ings give some idea of the scope of the 
work undertaken. 

Probably no class of men anywhere 
are more fiercely tempted than are sol- 
diers and sailors in the Orient. They are 
marked men everywhere because they 
wear a uniform, and that uniform takes 
from the wearer his sense of individual 
responsibility, since he is an unknown 
unit of thousands of men in the same 
uniform. Moreover, the influences of 
home and church and high ideals of hon- 
or and virtue is withdrawn, and the man 
who has merely been propped up to an 
outwardly correct life by these things is 
almost certain to go with the tide. Liv- 
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ing among the native people, many of 
these soldiers learn the native dialects, 
and so have great opportunities for good 
or for evil. Several who were reached 
through the Association work are now 
giving their lives to Christian work with 
the Bible societies, the various missions, 
or the Associations. With the certainty 
of permanent American occupation of the 
Philippines, and the equal certainty that 
a considerable military and naval force 
will be required there, the need of the 
work grows with the lessening of mili- 
tary activities, and may well claim the 
attention of men who want to place their 
lives where the need is great. 


Following Up the Volunteer Convention 


By F. 


Wa. plans were being laid for 

the Convention at Toronto it 
was decided that a vigorous campaign 
should be made in the colleges immedi- 
ately after the Convention in order to 
conserve the results. On Monday fol- 
lowing the Convention there was a meet- 
ing of the members of the Executive 
Committee with secretaries of the move- 
ment and those who were to take part in 
the work. The resignation of two of the 
secretaries of the Movement on account 
of ill-health, and the providential hin- 
drance of others selected, resulted in 
fewer visits to colleges than had been 
planned. 

In Canada visits were made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague Beauchamp and 
Miss Susie Little. Mrs. F. Howard Tay- 
lor and Miss Margaret Shearman visited 
the leading colleges for women in New 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Dr. F. Howard Taylor visited a number 
of the large universities of the Middle 
West. Mr. Tom Jays, the fraternal del- 
egate of the British College Christian 
Union, was prevailed on to remain a 
month for special work among the pro- 
fessional schools and larger universities 
in the East. Rev. John N. Forman has 
devoted his time to the theological sem- 
inaries in New York, Illinois, and Ohio, 
and, in addition to the seminaries, has 
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reached a few of the colleges and univer- 
Mr. C. V. Hibbard has made 
tours in Michigan and Illinois. Mr. D. 
Brewer Eddy has worked in New York, 
New England, and Pennsylvania, and 
Miss Mabel Milham in Ohio, Michigan, 
lowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Mr. C. V. 
Vickrey and Mr. J. E. McCullough have 
visited colleges with special reference to 
summer campaign work. 

So far as we can learn, every institu- 
tion represented at the Convention has 
had a report from the delegates. In the 
large student centers, meetings made up 
of students and the representatives of 
young people's societies were held for 
the purpose of carrying the influence of 
the Convention to people who otherwise 
would not have been brought in touch 
with it. These meetings, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have been held under the aus- 
pices of the City Volunteer Union. At 
most of these meetings the speakers were 
students, but at Boston, President Capen, 
of the American Board, Dr. Witter, of 
the American Baptist Union, and Mr. 
Jays, of Great Britain, were among the 
speakers. It is known that as a result of 
this meeting several young people have 
decided to offer themselves for foreign 
missionary service. 

It is impossible to give in this article 
a complete statement of the results. A 
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large number of new volunteers have 
been reported. Not only have new study 
classes been organized, but the attendance 
on those already organized has been in- 
creased—in some doubled. The 
following extracts from letters give ex- 
amples of what has been done in some 
institutions : 

From a university in New England: 
‘Our delegation have given reports of 
the Convention at seventeen different 
The attendance at the mission- 
study class has more than doubled. A 
special mission prayer-meeting held once 
each week has been established. The 
spirit of praver fostered by the Conven- 
tion has led to the establishment of a daily 
morning prayer-meeting of the Associa- 
tion leaders.” 

From an eastern university: “ The 
Toronto Convention gave us a prominent 
athlete for president. (He was not suf- 
ficiently interested before the Conven- 
tion.) The number of volunteers has 
been increased, and a movement is on 
foot to support an alumnus on the mis- 
sion field.” 

\n institution in the West reports a 
study class of twelve members organized 
and conducted by one of the delegates. 

\ secretary reports of an institution in 
New York: “ Toronto has given a large 
impulse to this university. Six volun- 
teers recently, and a campaign for souls 
begun.” 

In a western State, largely through the 
efforts of delegates, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations have been organized in 
two colleges, and a Young Women’s 
Christian Association in one. 

In one college the delegates decided to 
open correspondence with all former stu- 
dents who had been volunteers but had 
not gone to the foreign field, and as a 
result a young doctor has applied to his 
board, and will go to Africa this fall. 

In one of the universities of Canada 
there are seven new volunteers, two men 
have been converted, and six other stu- 
dents are seriously considering offering 
themselves for foreign mission service. 
One student will go to China this fall, 
and another is raising his own support 
among the young people’s societies of his 
Church 
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* The lesson that came to me from the 
Convention stronger than any other,” 
writes a delegate, “ was the absolute and 
unlimited power of prayer together with 
the obligation to pray for the work and 
for the workers in all lands, and th 
crime of neglecting to pray.” 

The influence of the Convention has 
been extended by delegates into the 
churches. In many institutions the 
church visitation has been carried on sys 
tematically, committees having been ap 
pointed to supervise it. The delegates 
from one of the States in the Middle 
West were divided into bands of three or 
four and assigned to the churches in 
their respective sections, and more than 
eighty churches have been visited. The 
results of this work in the churches is 
suggested by the following: 

In one smail church the missionary ap- 
portionment was $25. The pastor asked 
the delegates from a State university 
near by to give their report on the even- 
ing of missionary day. \ missionary 
sermon was preached in the morning and 
the reports of the delegates were given 
in the evening, and $70 were pledged. 
Within the next few days the pastor re- 
ceived word from a member of the con- 
gregation saying that, when either of the 
delegates was ready to go to the field, he 
would give $200 a vear for ten years tow- 
ard his support.” 

The delegates from a State university 
in the West have reported the “ Conven- 
tion at twenty-two churches, and four 
study classes have been organized among 
the young people, with forty-one mem- 
bers.” 

The delegates from a large university 
have reported the Convention in thirty 
churches. ‘ The work in the churches 
has been under the direction of a Depu- 
tation Committee, the chairman of which 
is one of the new volunteers, who has 
been cut off by his home people. His 
pastor, however, has used this as an ex- 
ample to his church, and they have raised 
their annual missionary contribution 
from $50 to $260.” 

The annual missionary contribution in 
a prominent church in a university town 
has been increased from $600 to $2,000, 
through the influence of one of the offi 
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The delegates from a large eastern 
university have given reports of the Con- 
vention in more than seventy churches. 


Present Needs of the Foreign Missionary Boards 


N order to bring before the student 
l volunteers and other Christian stu- 
dents the facts as to the present needs of 
the boards, the following quotations are 
given from letters recently received from 
secretaries. The names of the boards are 
not given. [very student who is ready 
to go to the mission field is urged to offer 
himself to his own board, or, if he wishes 
to secure information concerning any of 
the vacancies mentioned below, he should 
write to F. P. Turner, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York, giving denom- 
ination and qualifications, and he will put 
him into communication with the secre- 
tary of the board. The need for young 
women is especially urgent, and young 
women who are prepared for foreign 
missionary service are urged to corre- 
spond with the secretaries of the boards. 

1. “ There are ten places where we 
would like to send this year well-qualified 
young women. We need for China espe- 
cially well-qualified candidates—strong, 
earnest Christians, with sound minds tn 
sound bodies.” 

2. ‘“ We are hoping that at least six 
new appointments will be made, but so 
far we have only five candidates.” 

3. “ We are calling for a medical mis- 
sionary for China, and for a business 
manager for our Japan mission.” 

4. “Our board would certainly feel 
justified in appointing six or eight young 
women next year if the right ones were 
available.” 

5. “ We need for China two married 
men, or men who expect to marry, for 
general missionary work; for Arabia, an 
unmarried medical missionary and two 
unmarried women.” 

6. “ Early in the coming missionary 
ear we would send out two physicians to 
India if we had properly prepared can- 
didates.” 


7. * With reference to the number of 
candidates, we hope to send out this year 
a man and wife to India, and a man and 
wife and an unmarried woman to Bolivia. 
The three latter have been secured, but 
we have not found the man and his wife 
for India.” 

8. “ I think that if ten or twelve wom- 
en were to offer, they could all be used 
to advantage in our missions, and would, 
if well qualified, be appointed.” 

g. “ We still have a number of vacan- 
I have no doubt that if we could 
find the men and women we would send 
at least twenty or twenty-five more this 
We have a few candidates now 
under consideration, but not many.” 

10. “ We feel an imperative need just 
now of eleven women. One of these is 
needed for medical work, and the others 
for educational work.” 

it. “1 am sorry to tell you that the 
difference between our need and the sup- 
ply is very great. Only three mission- 
aries applying, and we need many more.” 

12. “For a school in India there are 
needed two men as teachers. One should 
be a graduate of a school of technology 
who can combine instruction in applied 
science with the usual college work. He 
should also have a knowledge of electri- 
cal engineering. The other man need not 
be so much of a specialist, but even in 
this case a man who is proficient in sci- 
entific studies is preferred.” 

13. “A man and his wife are needed 
to go to Western Africa to take charge 
of an industrial school.” 

14. “ We need two women, one with 
some knowledge of music, sufficient to 
lead in singing, for a school in India; the 
other for a school in China.” 

15. ‘“ There is a small but fairly steady 
demand for foreign teachers of English 
in government high schools in Japan.” 
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Philanthropic Work at Harvard 


By Thomas Perry, Harvard, 1903 


HILANTHROPY is the key word 
Pp of Harvard's mission work. More 
and more Harvard men are coming to 
realize that the University stands not 
only for the life of culture, but for the life 
of service, that she gives learning and 
power and life to her sons, in order that 
they may give it to others who cannot 
gain this strength first hand. ‘“ The in 
tellectual spt mnge,” the self-centered ath- 
lete, the merely social man are no longer 
prevailing types at Harvard. Men are 
admired for their talents, and respected 
according to the use they make of them. 
With this enlarging vision of a student’s 
responsibilities, there comes recognition 
of definite practical service as one of the 
normal activities of the University. 

Che nature of the work undertaken is 
an indication of the practical training for 
service in the world that this varied work 
affords. The Young Men’s Christian 
\ssociation supplies teachers in Chinese 
Sunday-schools, leaders and speakers for 
evangelistic missions and 
tramps’ lodging-houses, several score of 


services at 


teachers and leaders for boys’ clubs at 
the Kast End Christian Union, Elizabeth 
Peabody House, Hale House, Dennison 
House, South End House, North Ben- 
nett Street Institute, as well as at several 
institutional churches in Men 
are placed each year as superintendents 
of small mission Sunday-schools in 
suburban districts, developing and direct- 
ing the religious interests until churches 
with their shall be estab- 
lished. Dozens of men are teaching 
Sunday-school classes in neighboring 
churches. Over forty men are at work 
in the social, educational, and religious 
work of the Riverside Alliance, the mis- 
sion settlement which is supported by the 
First Congregational Church. The As- 
sociation maintains a reading-room for 
fishermen on T wharf, which is patron- 
ized daily by 160 fishermen. Harvard 
House, the settlement which the Asso- 
ciation has recently established in East 
Cambrid is the center of club and 


Boston. 


own pastors 
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class work in one of the most neglected 
districts in Greater Boston. Two under 
graduates are residents at the house, and 
through the sixteen clubs and classes 
over two hundred children are being 
taught. Some of the wives of members of 
the Faculty are co-operating in extend 
ing this work among the girls and wom 
en of the district. Nearly forty men are 
teaching in the Prospect Union, a sort 
of a university extension for the work- 
ingmen of Cambridgeport. The Social 
Union engages thirty students in a sim- 
ilar work for the working people of old 
Cambridge. 

Independent of the Christian Associa- 
tion but co-operating with it is the Social 
Service Committee, which is a sort of 
clearing-house for philanthropic work, 
and has under its direct charge troupes 
which go about giving entertainments at 
poor-houses and hospitals. The commit 
tee conducts conferences on friendly vis 
iting, bovs’ club work, and other phases 
of charitable enterprise, and _ collects 
among the students of the Universit 
each fall and spring several crates of 
clothing, which are sent to the Associated 
Charities of Boston and Cambridge and 
to Tuskegee Institute. 

engaged in all this varied work there 
are probably over four hundred men 
As far as the work itself goes it is thor- 
oughly genuine, and the results both di 
rect and reflex are gratifyingly large. In 
giving much, men find they receive much 
But more encouraging than the present 
results are the promises for the future 
Men are being trained in their under 
graduate days to believe in “ bringing 
things to pass.” This spirit is the one 
which must dominate all successful liv 
ing. 


Settlement Work 
versity 


at the Uni- 

of Pennsylvania 

By William ©. Milton, University of 
Pennsylvania 


HE work of the University Chris 
tian Settlement is hardly five 
years old. It originated in the form of 
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a Sunday afternoon meeting, which a few 
consecrated students held for boys on the 
border of the district known as the 
* Devil’s Pocket.” 

Chree years ago last fall a regular club 
was organized, open every night from 
seven o'clock until nine. The boys amuse 
themselves in the gymnasium or by play- 
ing games. From three to six students 
are present each evening, and an effort 
is made to come into as close personal 
contact with the boys as possible. Sev- 
eral of the student workers make a prac- 
tice of gathering the boys about them in 
groups of five or six in a room by them- 
Several methods are used to in- 
terest the boys in these groups. Perhaps 
the most successful is a drawing class, in 
which the boys take a great deal of in- 
\n effort is now being made to 
teach basket-making. On one evening 
of the week a singing class is held. Each 
Saturday evening an entertainment is 
given consisting of stereopticon lectures, 
musicals, ete. 

Two years ago some ladies became in- 
terested, and offered to begin a work for 
A room was furnished them, and 
their efforts have been quite successful. 
rhe girls meet every night in their room, 
where weekly classes are held in the more 
simple forms of cooking, sewing, etc. 

Sunday evenings a half-hour’s song 
service is held, to which both girls and 
boys are admitted. After the singing 
the girls are taken to their room, and the 
boys are divided into two sections for the 
purpose of a short Bible talk. This is 
the most hopeful part of the whole work. 
The field is composed entirely of Irish 
Catholics, but the talks are made very 
direct and spiritual, with the purpose of 
leading to a definite acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Master, without re- 
gard to church affiliations. Many of the 
bovs are old enough to understand the 
meaning of such a change, and they 
seem willing to listen to what is said. 

Lately a house has been opened for 
men also. A game-room and reading- 
room is open every evening from seven 
o'clock until ten. A short service is held 
almost every night. This work is the 
outcome of the need of the neighborhood, 
and of a desire on the part of students 


sel es. 


terest 
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engaged in mission work for some such 
work of their own which should be un- 
der their own management. The work 
is proving a real success. One of the 
most successful features of the work has 
been the “ Boys’ Camp,” held each sum- 
mer, in charge of Christian athletes from 
the University. 

The University Christian Settlement is 
a department of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and has the cordial sup- 
port of the Provost and members of the 
Faculty. A student manager, who is 
paid a small salary, lives at the Boys’ 
Club. Two students are now living in 
the house devoted to the work for men. 
It is the plan to have several students re- 
siding in the buildings next year. 


City Mission Work at Yale 


MEMBER of the junior class of 
Yale received seventeen remind- 
ers of St. Valentine’s Day from boys 
attending the missions which are under 
the direction of Yale undergraduates. 
Several were made from wall-paper cut 
in fantastic designs; others were hand- 
drawn, and one as a personal letter closed 
with this: “ Doing becomes habit; habit 
becomes character; character lasts for- 
ever.” Nothing better typifies the work 
which Yalé men are doing in the mis- 
sions and boys’ clubs which they main- 
tain, for the valentines spoke the personal 
regard and confidence which the under- 
graduates enjoy. 

The several branches of city mission 
work under the Yale Young Men’s 
Christian Association are: Yale Hall, 
Oak Street Boys’ Club, Bethany Mission, 
Gofte Street Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation (Colored) Boys’ Club, and, as 
an affiliated organization, Berkeley Men’s 
Club. 

Yale Hall is a well-appointed mission 
built by subscriptions of graduates, and 
its lines of work are numerous. It is 
open every evening. During the past 
year the average attendance at the Sun- 
day evening religious meeting has been 
over eighty men; and the Monday even- 
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ing class in civil government and the 
study of the Constitution of the United 
States has had an average attendance of 
twenty. On Saturday evenings a lecture 
course on European travels has been 
given by twelve members of the Faculty 
and others, with an average attendance 
of over one hundred. There has been an 
average attendance of eight teachers and 
twenty-five scholars at the Sunday- 
school. Over one hundred college men 
have been engaged, exclusive of the work 
in the boys’ club. The average attend- 
ance in this latter branch has been thirty 
each night, and the work has included 
classes in debating, history, picture- 
framing, and chair-caning. Other at- 
tractions have been a boys’ brigade and 
games which have been bought by the 
boys as well as by Yale men. About 
seventy boys are members of the club, 
and the waiting list is large, for a pre- 
mium has been judiciously placed upon 
membership. 

The Oak Street Boys’ Club is under 
the direction of the Freshman class, and 
the popularity of the work is evidenced 
by the fact that 100 men have been en- 


gaged in it. Its departments are similar 
to those at Yale Hall. 

The average attendance of scholars at 
Bethany Mission Sunday-school has been 
about one hundred and ten, and of teach 
ers, twenty. Every teacher has visited 
the parents of the children at least once 
during the vear. Forty has been the 
average attendance at the Sunday even 
ing meetings held for parents. 

College men have charge of the Bovs’ 
Club of the Goffe Street Young Men’s 
Christian Association (Colored), the 
membership of which is thirty, and the 
average attendance at the Sunday after 
noon Bible class has been forty. Fifteen 
Yale men are engaged in the work. The 
club has a well-equipped carpenter-shop, 
where ten boys have attended regularly 
a course in practical work. 

The Berkeley Men’s Club is run by the 
co-¢ yperatic m of college men and work- 
ingmen—the undergraduates directing 
the work during the winter and the 
workingmen continuing it through the 
summer. The average attendance at the 
Wednesday night meetings has been fifty 
men and twelve students. 


Spring Training Conferences. 


Eastern Presidents 


HE Eastern Presidents’ Conference, 
held at Union College, Schenec- 

tadyv, N. Y., April 3 to 6, drew delegates 
from New England, New York, New 
Jersey, and Maryland. The University 
of Pennsylvania Association was also 
represented by its president. The beauti- 
ful and convenient building of the Asso- 
ciation, Silliman Hall, was an_ ideal 
meeting-place, and gave added interest 
to the earnest words spoken to the dele- 
gates by the venerable donor of the build- 
ing, Dr. H. B. Silliman. Four days of 
earnest discussion were marked by a de- 
sire to plan the best things and a purpose 
to carry out an advance policy. Com- 
unity in fellowship and objective 
was one of the noticeable characteristics 
of this meeting of sixty-eight leaders 
from thirty-six institutions with varying 


problems and conditions. Among the 


plete 


truths which were clearly emphasized 
were the importance of a thorough and 
scientific study of the Association and its 
problems by the leaders, the importance 
of firm convictions as to the fundamental 
truths of the Christian religion, and the 
value of maintaining a high standard of 
membership by placing more emphasis 
on service. The Bible Study and Mis- 
sionary Departments also received their 
due attention. The delegates received a 
world outlook through the addresses by 
Mr. Mott on the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation and on the evangelistic 
work among students during his recent 
Oriental tour. 

The obligation of Christian students 
to throw themselves into the service of 
the Church and of their fellow-men was 
shown again and again, and men left the 
conference with a determination to see 
that this obligation was met, by better 
service in city and neighborhood mission 
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work, in the city Associations, and in the 
arious churches. Undoubtedly this was 
the most inspiring conference of presi- 
lents ever held in the East. 


Illinois Presidents 


The presidents of the college Associa- 
tions of Illinois met in conference at the 
State University at Champaign, March 
21 to 23. There were in attendance 
twenty-six presidents and three general 
secretaries from twenty-seven of the 
leading institutions of the State. The 
leaders of the conference were H. W. 
Hicks and E. T. Colton, of the Interna- 
tional Committee; A. W. Hanson, Col- 
lege Secretary of Indiana; I. E. Brown, 
tate Secretary of Illinois; W. J. Parker, 
\ssistant General Secretary of the Chi- 
ago Association; W. W. Dillon, College 
Secretary of Illinois; and Professor C. 
M. Moss, of the University of Illinois. 

\ strong and comprehensive program 
vas carried out, covering the work 
of the various departments—the spe- 
cial work for new students, the prin- 
ciples of choosing a life-work, and the 
laims of the secretaryship; the person- 
lity and work of the president, and his 
elation to both students and Faculty. 
\ marked feature of the conference was 
the emphasis placed upon the importance 
and possible results of personal work, not 
only in the department work, but espe- 
ially in the winning of men to Christ. 
lhe purposes of the delegates, as ex- 
pressed in the farewell meeting, showed 
that this emphasis had inspired the men 
to do this kind of work. The need and 

ssibility of a spiritual awakening in 
very institution were convincingly pre- 
ented. On the whole the conference 

as a marked success, and will, no doubt, 
continued as an annual event. 


Kansas Presidents 


The first of a series of presidential 
mferences in Kansas was held in Law- 
nce, April 3 to 6, at the invitation of the 
\ssociation at the University of Kansas. 
wenty-four delegates were present from 
fourteen of the fifteen Associations in 


he section of the State in which the 
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conference was held. Of these four were 
Toronto delegates, eight student vol- 
unteers, thirteen presidents of their re- 
spective Associations, newly elected, 
and ten had been to the summer con- 
ferences. The conference was under 
the charge of State College Secretary 
Charles L. Boynton, assisted by Richard 
Williamson, General Secretary at the 
University of Kansas. Professor W. C. 
Payne, of the Bible Chair of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, and Charles G. Titus, 
General Secretary at Lawrence, rendered 
valuable service to the conference by 
their addresses. The railroad expenses 
were pooled, and the total expense to 
each delegate was $2.75. The conference 
was a success in its attendance, practical 
discussions, and spiritual uplift, and es- 
pecially in the promotion of intercollegi- 
ate fellowship. 

A second conference at McPherson 
was similarly successful, bringing to- 
gether fourteen men from four institu- 
tions, including their respective Associ- 
ation presidents. 

\ third conference for the remaining 
Associations in southwestern Kansas was 
held April 17 to 20. By this series it was 
possible to reach practically every insti- 
tution in the State at small expense and 
with greater efficiency. 


Ohio Presidents 

The twelfth annual training conference 
for Ohio colleges was held at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens,O., April 10 to 13. Twen- 
ty-two colleges were represented by 
forty-two men. While much time was 
given to the study of methods and prin- 
ciples, the keynote of the sessions was 
spiritually equipped men reaching by 
personal effort the lives and needs of en- 
tire student bodies. The Bible - study 
hour at the opening of each day’s work 
and the spiritual undertone of the con- 
ference gave the men a confidence and 
determination to attempt the winning of 
the men heretofore untouched by our 
work. Features of special helpfulness 
were the opening address on “ The 
Christian Leader in College,” by Presi- 
dent Hunt, of Denison University; the 
quiet Sunday morning service for con- 
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sideration of “ The Essential Conditions 
of a Spiritual Awakening,” led by Mr. 
Hicks ; and the closing address on * Com- 
panionship of Jesus,” by Mr. Colton. 
On Sunday afternoon Mr. Colton ad- 
dressed a meeting of Ohio University 
men, with very definite results in the lives 
of the university students, and with even 
greater promise for the future. 

The conference was entertained by the 
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University Association, and the splendid 
care taken of the delegates was rewarded 
by a decided advance in their work. The 
leaders were: H. W. Hicks, E. T. Colton, 
C. V. Hibbard, President Hunt, H. A. 
Wilbur, and Arthur Rugh, State Secre 
taries; Professor Magruder, Ohio Wes 
leyan University; Harry Finney and 
Professor Strong, of Wooster Univer 
sity. 


Needed—A Study of Problems 


By A. 


HE men who bring things to pass 
are those who have an aim, and 
who unswervingly press toward it. 
There is a law which says that those who 
follow the way of chance usually fail, 
while those who follow the way of choice 
usually succeed in it. This is pretty 
clearly demonstrated by the many Stu- 
dent Associations which are cursed by a 
fluctuating or low-ebb work where no 
intelligent planning is done, and by the 
many others which are reaping the bless- 
ing of wise planning and well-directed 
effort in a progressive and steadily deep- 
ening work. 

Let every new Association officer who 
reads these words think carefully on the 
year before him. Very often the Asso- 
ciation is the only organization in the 
college or school working toward the 
raising of the moral and spiritual tone 
of the institution and the winning of men 
to Christ. Is a year’s work of this sort 
something which can be undertaken with 
little thought and no careful study? The 
time has come when such conduct in a 
president marks him a traitor to the 
Name he bears. 

The carrying on of the Association’s 
work can no more be left to chance and 
yet be a success than one’s college work 
can. No campaign was ever won with- 
out a price paid in the mind of the man 
before it. The list of pitifully weak As- 
sociations scattered throughout the col- 
leges of our two countries ought to face 
every new president, and make him re- 
solve, whether he be coming into an in- 
heritance of shiftless planning or not, 
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that, God helping him, he will under 
stand thoroughly his field, and then will 
plan to occupy it as wisely as he knows 
how. Let a man give hours to this 
study as intense as those he gives to cal 
culus or Greek, and he may be.rewarded 
by finding himself becoming one oi 
God’s master-workmen. 

At least four lines of study should bx 
taken up in earnest prayer that God may 
guide to right conclusions: 

1. A study of the past history of the 
Association. Many an organization falls 
into the same errors year after year be 
cause of failure here. Many a one lowers 
its standard of achievement because the 
surpassing of the ideal of yesterday is not 
before it. Past failures and past suc 
cesses should be considered carefully, 
that their causes may be noted and taken 
into account in the planning. 

2. A study of the whole field of the 
Association. Emphasis should be placed 
upon the word “ whole ” here, for we are 
called upon to do no limited work. Is 
there a class of men in the institution 
that the Association not reach? 
Then let wise measures be devised for 
the reaching of those men. This study 
ought to yield an estimate of the re 
sources and the ground to be covered 

3. A study of the literature bearing 
on the methods of college Association 
work. One need only glance at that 
portion of the International Committee's 
price-list of publications devoted to stu 
dent work to see how complete this is 
These pamphlets, costing five cents each, 
bring into condensed form the experi- 


does 
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ence of college Associations all over 
Canada and the United States. Sloth- 
ful indeed is the president who does not 
provide himself with a set of them, and 
master them, and apply the knowledge 
to the needs of his own field. And what 
shall we say of chairmen of committees 
who care so little for the trust imposed 
pon them that they have never taken 
the trouble to explore thoroughly here 
the methods of their own committee 
work? 

4. A study of the campaign for the 
year. This should be comprehensive, 
taking into account the entire time and 
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each line of work. It should be thor- 
ough, not yielding to conventionality, 
but determined to sound every problem 
to the bottom. Not bound to do things 
in a certain way because they have al- 
ways been done so. It should be defi- 
nite, and the best way to accomplish this 
is to draw up a statement of the problems 
to be met. Direct the line of attack at 
the vital problems with intensity. Put 
this statement into such shape that it can 
be referrred to frequently during the 
year. It will be found to be one of the 
most valuable of the Association’s pa- 
pers. 


The Social Factor in the Student Association 


By C. V. Hibbard, General Secretary, Northwestern University 


| F we define the social factor as the ele- 

ment in Association life introduced 
through the human relation of man to 
man, we are at once struck with its im- 
portance, and with surprise at the fact 
that for the most part we have never 
given it anything like proper attention. 
In its narrower sense the term maay be 
restricted to public meetings, entertain- 
ments, and receptions; but in its broader 
sense it includes all the human relations. 
In this larger interpretation we have a 
factor essential to the realization of the 
purpose expressed in the name Associa- 
tion. 

Looking toward a higher development 
of our work, the greatest need is not for 
better equipment, for more money, for 
changed college conditions, for paid. sec- 
retaries, for leaders of phenomenal abil- 
ity, nor even for more power from God. 
He has already given us far more than 
we have learned to use with anything like 
a high degree of efficiency. Picture a 
railroad, complete—roadbed, ties, rails, 
switches, bridges, rolling stock, employ- 
ees at their posts, officers and train de- 
spatchers ready to perform their duties, 
but telegraph wires all down. Better 
roadbed, heavier rails, new bridges, more 
efficient employees—all will be useless 
until communication is established. So 
in many student Associations we bend 
all our effort to improving the plant, 


with comparatively little attention to the 
fact that we are cut off from even ap- 
proximating our maximum power and 
efficiency through the lack of close 
communication with a large part of the 
student body. Is the typical Association 
man in any college crude and undevel- 
oped, a diamond in the rough, perhaps, 
but very rough? Is the Association un- 
popular, or, at the best, does it fail to 
shape student ideals and student life? 
Is it impossible to reach men in a time 
of special evangelistic effort? Then con- 
sider well whether you have kept open 
the avenues of communication between 
yourselves and the men of your institu- 
tion. 

Plainly stated, the need is for the love 
of Jesus Christ made manifest in twen- 
tieth century lives. Too many college 
men satisfy themselves with a kind of re- 
ligiosity that thrives best in isolation, and 
that denies all obligation to a neighbor. 
Happily this type of man is fast becom- 
ing extinct, but we may not ignore the 
fact that there is in every college and 
university a larger or smaller class of 
men who, with or without cause, feel 
themselves alienated from the Associa- 
tion and its activities. These men must 
be reached, and this can be accomplished 
only by convincing them that the Asso- 
ciation enterprise is large enough to em- 
brace the activity of all classes. To this 
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end it is important that the instrument 
by which we hope to reach them, the 
social work, shall be of a type to repre- 
sent fairly the dignity of the student As- 
sociation. Just what lines our activity 
should take depends on the field before 
us. In some institutions it is the frater- 
nity men who are not reached; in others 
the athletes, and again the so-called so- 
ciety men. The problem does not present 
the same aspect to any two organiza- 
tions; but in general it may be said that 
the stereotvped forms of amusement, 
public and kindred every- 
body-invited affairs do not meet the re- 
quirements of the case. 

The plan of a successful social work 
must be at once inclusive and exclusive. 
Inclusive, in that every part of the stu- 
shall be touched ; exclusive, in 
that at least a part of our social activity 
shall take the form of gatherings re- 
stricted to certain classes; not 
repeatedly the same class nor too often 
dividing on lines of cleavage already 
prominent in the institution; but in suc- 
various classes. In 
order to cover the field in this way, a 
carefully laid and comprehensive plan is 
essential. This plan should provide a 
reasonable amount of healthful enjoy- 
ment and the touch of personal friend- 
ship to every man in college. To cover 
the ground and avoid monotony, we must 
include in our plans receptions, drives, 
parties, sleigh rides, lecture and concert 


receptions, 
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courses, football and athletic games, an 
whatever other legitimate forms ; 
amusement we mav be able to seek ou 
or invent. 

[t is often possible through a relativel 
small impulse to set a student body moy 
ing along wholly new and different line 
May we not hope under the leadershi 
of prominent Christian men to introdu 
into the student body a healthful social 
leaven that shall work even unto the ut 
termost parts’ The danger against 
which we must be eternally on our guard 
is that the social life of the men may pass 
under a control that will pander to tl 
baser side of their nature, in order t 
stimulate an abnormai interest with tl 
attendant extravagance of money, tim: 
health, and life. 

Truly, much is at stake and large ei 
fort and sacrifice are required, but it 
clear that an adequate development of tl 
social work will extend and _ intensii 
the influence of the Association; will in 
crease the efficiency of the working fore: 
both in college and after college; wil 
make possible effective personal work 
and will break up the strongest of th 
opposing forces. With this department 
of the work undeveloped, the influen 
of the other departments, howeve 
strong, is greatly reduced. Let us r 
member that no price is too high, no cost 
too great, for the success and advanc 
ment of the Kingdom of Heaven, « 
pecially in strategic centers. 


Spring Preparation for the Bible-Study Campaign 


By Harry Wade Hicks, Secretary Bible-Study Department 


CONSIDERABLE number of uni- 
versities and colleges have this 


A 


year more than doubled the enrolment 
of men in the voluntary Bible classes. 


Many medical and other professional 
school Associations owe not only con- 
tinued existence, but also great inherent 
strength to their Bible circles. Some few 
\ssociations have discovered to the sat- 
isfaction of their officers that the Bible 
study has induced men to declare their 
belief in Jesus Christ for the first time. 
In many places the influences springing 


from the study of the Bible have tran 
formed the character of the religio 
meetings. Scores of men who conten 
plate entering the ministry and foreig 
missionary fields have been led to the cd: 
termination to spend not a few hours, but 
many months or a year or two, in Bib! 
study alone, that they may be full 
equipped for their life-work. Many tho 
sands of students have had their spiritual 
life strengthened and enriched beyond al 
expectations through the new _ powe! 
which thev have received through th 















sible to overcome temptations, eject evil 
fortify faith, and multiply efh- 
in Christian service. 

It is reasonable to expect that Asso- 
iations that have not such fruits 
from their Bible study may during the 
ears to come enter into plans of work 
vhich will give an equal result. The 
spring term affords the only opportunity 
o guarantee that the advance steps shall 
be taken which shall multiply many-fold 
the influences of the Bible-Study Depart- 
ment. 


lesires, 
( 1ency 


seen 


First among the acts of the new presi 
lent will be the appointment of the chair- 
man, unless, indeed, he has been in 
of his office for a month al- 
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eady. Every day lost now without hard 
Janning will cripple successful fall 
vork. Next in importance is the selec- 


ion of the committee. These men will 
be more efficient if they have already 
been faithful students in one or more 
uirses previously offered. University 
x peri nce in the courses offered in col- 
ege cannot be expected of men in the en- 
tering class. But there will always be a 
few new students in every Freshman 
lass who are qualified to render valuable 
ervice in promoting Bible study among 
their own number. The committees on 
ork for new students will discover these 
1en, whom in turn the president and 
ible-study chairman will organize into 
the Freshman section of the Bible-Study 
mmmittee. 

Chree principles of action have yielded 
hiefly the large results in the institutions 
entioned above. These are: 

1) Enrolment has increased in pro- 
tion to the progress made in offering 
series of courses covering a period of 
uur years. 

\lmost without exception the 
ultiplication of classes in each course 
is resulted in large gains in enrolment 

average attendance. 

(3) The with leaders 
ined for several years previously at 
ie Summer Conferences have been most 
iccessful in the extension of the Bible 
ork. 

It is urged, therefore, that every As- 
ciation without a class this year plan 
r at least one course with one or more 


(2) 


Associations 


Spring Preparation for the Bible Study Campaign 
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classes next year; that every other As- 
sociation add at least one course to its 
system, unless each year is already pro- 
vided for; and that classes be organized 
for any time and place where three or 
more men will agree to become associ- 
ates in the study. 

The committee, therefore, is confronted 
at once with several important consider- 
ations demanding immediate treatment. 
Many more leaders must be chosen at 
once. These will usually be found in the 
existing classes. If not, men fully quali- 
fied, but not now members of the Asso- 
ciation, must be called to the work of 
preparation and teaching by wise per- 
sonal solicitation. Again, the commit- 
tee will join hands with the Summer 
Conference Committee to secure the at- 
tendance at the Summer Conference of 
all the men chosen as leaders. This is 
especially necessary where the policy has 
been narrow, or where by reason of un- 
usual difficulties (as in professional and 
engineering schools) large groups have 
been found not so successful as smaller 
groups have been in other institutions. 

Time will be saved the committee by 
a spring enrolment for the fall. Printed 
matter for use during this canvass and 
in summer correspondence, as well as for 
distribution in college catalogues, should 
be printed before the end of May. All 
the plans for the special meeting on Bibl 
study early in the fall should be com- 
pleted before the committee and leaders 
meet at the Summer Conference, includ- 
ing if possible the choice of a speaker. 
Colleges located near each other may be 
able to secure an unusually able speaker 
by arranging a schedule of travel for 
him several successive days. 
Nor can too much emphasis be laid upon 
the general preparation of the committee 
through a fresh study of the facts which 
shall show how many Christian men are 
not in Bible classes in the 


covering 


\ssociation or 
churches, how many non-Christian men 
are not in classes, and other conditions 
revealing the wonderful opportunity con- 
fronting this department. 

If the Association movement is to ful- 
fil its obligation to the Christian Church, 
it must not only lead many more thou- 
sands of students in each section of the 
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continent to form the habit of daily 
thoughtful Bible study, but hundreds of 
men each year should be graduated from 
college who will at once undertake to 
teach the Bible in the churches and city 
Associations of Canada and the United 
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States. It is only when the far-reaching 
influence of the Bible-study departments 
is vividly appreciated that the full duty 
of a committee can be comprehended and 
fulfilled. Let each Association see that 
this matter receives careful attention 


The Student World 


Williams College Association has six 
personal work groups, with an average 
of four or five men in each group. 

In a new building to be erected soon at 
the Birmingham Medical College, excel- 
lent rooms are promised for the use of 
the Ass« ciatic ym. 


Within a short time a deep spiritual 
work has been done among the boys at 
Mount Hermon School, as a result of 
which fifty students have acknowledged 
Christ as their Savior. 

The first annual report of the Wash- 
burn College Association was printed in 
the college paper, and called forth very 
favorable editorial comment. 


Mr. P. C. Foster, University of Wis- 
consin, ‘02, has accepted a call to the 
general secretaryship of the Association 
at the Ohio State University. 


A new building for the University of 
Mississippi, which has been authorized 
by the State Legislature, will contain 
several rooms for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


President Wheeler, of the University 
of California, under the auspices of the 
college Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, has organized a class in St. John’s 
Gospel, open only to Seniors. 

During a series of meetings in the As- 
sociation of Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss., there was a deep spiritual awak- 
ening among the Christian men, and ten 
students accepted Christ as their Sa- 
vior. 


The next conference of the World’s 


Student Christian Federation will be held 
at Soro, near Copenhagen, Denmark, 
August I12to 16. Several representatives 
of the American and Canadian Intercol 
legiate Movement will be in attendance 


The World’s Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations will be held 
in Christiania, Norway, August 20 to 24 
The International Committee is arrang 
ing special tours for Association dele 
gates from this country to the Conven 
tion. 


One-third of the physical directors in 
the colleges of the United States have re 
ceived their training in the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training School at Springfield or in 
leaders’ corps of city Young Men’s Chris 
tian Associations. 


The Lawrence University 
Team, composed of members of the stu- 
dent Association, have been holding ver, 
successful evangelistic meetings in dif 
ferent parts of Wisconsin. In Marinett: 
twenty-seven were led to acknowledg: 
Christ as their Savior. 
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Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., chair 
man of the Theological Committee of th: 
Student Department, and vice-chairman 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
New York City, and has entered upor 
his duties. 


Marked progress has been made this 
year by the ASsociation at the University 


of Missouri. The enrolment in the Bibl 
classes has increased from forty-five the 
preceding year to 123, and the average 
attendance at Sunday meetings from 
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seventy-two to 107. <A lecture course 


has resulted in a surplus of $425. 


The students returning from Toronto 
to the West on the special train via 
Niagara Falls sent a purse of $22, to- 
gether with flowers and a message of 
sympathy, to Mr. Arthur H. Woodworth, 
the delegate from Lafayette College to 
the Toronto Convention, who was in- 
jured in the railroad accident at Hamil- 
ton. 

On Friday evening, April 11, the stu- 
dents of McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, the Chicago University Divinity 
School, and Garrett Biblical Institute 
were the guests of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, where a supper was served af- 
ter a reception and musicale. ‘This is an 
annual event in Chicago, each seminary 
taking its turn as host. 


The Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents was observed at Euphrates College, 
Harpoot, Turkey, commencing Friday 
afternoon, and with services continued 
on Saturday and Sunday. The meet- 
ings were impressive, and did much 
good. There is in the college an earnest 
spirit and a striving after a higher life 
on the part of a large number of the stu- 
dents. 

The Association of the St. Paul’s In- 
stitute, Tarsus, Asia Minor, reports a 
deep spiritual work among the students. 
Eighty have been led to Christ since the 
dawning of this year, and at present near- 
ly every student in the Institute is‘a pro- 
fessing Christian. The influence has 
spread to many neighboring towns, and 
seniors and juniors have been sent out to 
conduct special services in co-operation 
with the missionaries. 


The membership of the Association at 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University has 
reached 161, having more than trebled 
during the year. The membership 
includes the editors of the three col- 
lege papers, the winner of the intercol- 
legiate debate, the president of the 
student body, and the captain of the 
track team. Mrs. Stanford has an- 
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nounced her purpose to erect a house for 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 


The Universities’ Camp will be held 
under the direction of the Student De- 
partment of the International Committee 
at West Gloucester, Mass., for two weeks, 
from August 19 to September 2. Mr. 
Charles I. Park, Jr., will be the director 
of the camp, and will be assisted by a 
corp of a dozen students who are leaders 
in the athletic and religious life of the 
Eastern colleges. The camp will be re- 
stricted to preparatory-school boys, and 
the attendance will be limited. 

The dates of the Student Summer 
Conferences are as follows: Southern 
Conference—Asheville, N. C., June 14 to 
22. Western Conference—Lake Geneva, 
Wis., June 20 to 29. Northfield Confer- 
ence—East Northfield, Mass., June 27 to 
July 6. The singing at the Northfield 
Conference will be led by Dr. George C. 
Stebbins. Professor Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton University, has been added 
to the list of speakers, and Thornton B. 
Penfield will teach “Studies in Old 
Testament Characters.” 


The Southern University Association 
at Greensboro, Ala., has sixty-five stu- 
dents enrolled in six Bible classes, and 
seventeen men in mission study. Eight 
of the ten women students at the Uni- 
versity were enlisted by the Bible-study 
Committee of the Association into a class, 
using “ Studies in the Life of Christ,” 
by Sharman. During a special series of 
meetings held recently, fourteen men ac- 
cepted Christ. Two of the present offi- 
cers of the Association entered the 
Christian life since they came to college. 


The Association of Northwestern Uni- 
versity recently arranged for a series of 
evangelistic meetings for the students. 
The meetings were attended by an aver- 
age of about two hundred men, or nearly 
half the available men of the student 
body. Addresses were given by E. T. 
Colton. The audiences were sympathetic 
and attentive, and the University was 
deeply stirred. Many non-Christian men 
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were in attendance, and some of them ex- 
pressed a determination to lead a Chris- 
tian life. 

The Association at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Mississippi 
has made marked advance. It now has 
a membership of 134. Fifty dollars were 
appropriated to the Association by the 
State Legislature, a new organ has been 
purchased, the room of the Association 
has been refurnished, while a hand-book 
committee is getting out a hand-book for 
the first time since 1892. During a spe- 
cial series of meetings last fall, twelve 
men accepted Christ, while two more 
took a definite stand during a recent visit 
by the Southern Student Secretary. 

At the Theological Department of 
Vanderbilt University a mission-study 
class is held, with an average attendance 
of twenty. Eighty-five dollars were 
raised for missions last year. The mem- 
bers of the Association have started and 
are conducting seven mission-study class- 
es in the churches of Nashville, and an 
annual Missionary Institute is arranged 
by the students. The City Evangeliza- 
tion Committee conducts regular evan- 
gelistic work in hospital, jail, and peni- 
tentiary, and arranges for cottage meet- 
ings and outdoor preaching. One new 
mission was started this year. 


R. S. Clark is succeeded by Jeremiah 
Holmes as General Secretary of Brown 


University Association, commencing 
May 1. The subscriptions for endow- 
ment of the Brown Association building 
from the students now amounts to over 
$7,000. The Alumni Committee expect 
to secure from the Faculty and alumni 
the remaining amount before Commence- 
ment, to make the $25,000 needed to 
make available the gift of $75,000 from 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller. The site se- 
lected for the building is the north end 
of the middle campus, central to all the 
college activities. 


The policy of the new cabinet of the 
Association at the University of Califor- 
nia, as recently constructed, involves or- 
ganized co-operation on the part of the 
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different committees toward a spiritual 
awakening at beginning of the spring 
term of 1903. A Summer Campaigners’ 
Training Class has been organized for 
the first time. Missionary interest has 
been stimulated by the reports of the 
Toronto Convention, at which C. W. 
Petit, the recently elected president, was 
delegate. The report of the General Sec 
retary shows progress in all departments 
during the last year, with emphasis upon 
quality rather than magnitude of results. 


On March 18 the Association at Iowa 
State College launched a movement for 
a building. Mr. E. T. Colton, Interna- 
tional Secretary, addressed a _ student 
mass meeting in the afternoon, for which 
the college authorities suspended all col- 
lege work. At this meeting students 
subscribed nearly $5,000. This amount 
was increased in less than four weeks to 
$8,420 from 251 students. Fully 300 
more have promised to contribute, but 
are undecided as to the amount. In the 
evening a reception and banquet was 
given to the Governor and other guests, 
which was attended by about one hun- 
dred professors, business men, and prom- 
inent citizens of Ames. After-dinner 
speeches, indorsing the Association and 
the wisdom of the building movement, 
were made by Governor Cummins, J. S 
Olmsted, of Des Moines, and Mr. Colton 
Hon. James Wilson, of the United States 
Cabinet, sent a letter to be read on this 
occasion. An active canvass of the Fac- 
ulty is being made by two of the pro- 
fessors. The campaign is to be pushed 
immediately in the community and 
among the 1,200 alumni. 


Methodist Missionary Campaign 
“HE Methodist Episcopal Church 


presents this year a greater op 
portunity for service in connection with 
the Student Missionary Campaign than 
ever before. The past year has been 
designated by 4he General Cabinet as the 
missionary year of the Epworth League 
The San Francisco Convention of the 
Epworth League aroused great mission- 
ary enthusiasm. A _ great missionary 
convention is proposed for the Methodist 
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Church next October, and the Open 
Door Emergency Movement is present- 
ing unusual opportunities for co-opera- 
tion on the part of the Methodist stu- 
dents of North America. 

All Methodist students who feel that 
they can devote a portion of their time 
during the summer months to this work, 
ind who desire further information con- 
cerning it, should write to Mr. S. Earl 

aylor, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Monthly Missionary 
Meeting 


Foreign Missions as a Life-Work 


N this closing missionary meeting of 
| the year, coming so soon after the 
oronto Convention and at a time when 
niors are deciding as to their future 
ork, the above topic is timely, and de- 

rving of careful and conscientious 
ittention. 

[he first speaker may lay the founda- 
ons by summarizing the great need for 
missionaries in foreign fields. Such ex- 
ibits as Dr. Dennis has furnished in 

Christian Missions and Social Prog- 

ss,” or in the Volunteer Movement’s 

print of part of it, “ Social Evils of the 
Non-Christian World,” furnish abundant 
roofs of urgent need; so, too, do the 
summaries found in the “ Ecumenical 

mference Report” of 1900 and in re- 
ports of previous Volunteer Conven- 
tions. Aim to impress strongly a few 
vital needs, rather than to weaken the 
mpression by a bewildering cataclysm 

I woes. 

Having established the fact of press- 
ng need, a Scripture reading may be in- 

rjected, showing by the use of a dozen 

- more selections how essential it is for 

e Christian to heed the voice of God 
and hasten to satisfy this need. 

A second speaker would naturally dis- 
iss the qualifications required of the 

ker. Perhaps the best exposition of 
these will be found in a number of chap- 

rs bearing upon that topic, and found 
in a recently published volume of the 
Volunteer Movement, “ The Call, Quali- 
fications, and Preparation of the Mission- 
ary Candidate.” The speaker should se- 
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lect those qualifications which are most 
commonly named and most fully ampli- 
fied in the volume just mentioned. While 
the ideal should be made prominent, dis- 
couragement should be guarded against 
by elaborating only essential qualifica- 
tions rather than accidentals. 

The third address may bring before 
the audience considerations bearing upon 
the value of early decision and upon the 
duty of fully considering the claims of 
the foreign work before deciding in favor 
of selfish plans, or less clamant demands 
made upon the Christian. The little book 
just mentioned will furnish material, 
while George Eddy’s ** Supreme Decision 
of the Christian Student,” to be had at 
the Volunteer Office for five cents, will 
aid in presenting a comparative view of 
life opportunities. The bearing of de- 
cision upon courses to be chosen in col- 
lege and professional schools should not 
be omitted in this address. 

Let this final missionary meeting of 
the year close in prayer, both silent and 
audible, that God may clearly indicate 
the path of duty to every one present, 
especially to those who are nearing the 
close of their student life. Temptations 
to delay and to selfishness should be es- 
pecially guarded against, and at the same 
time no one should make a decision 
hastily or in favor of foreign service sim- 
ply because it requires the crucifixion of 
lower ambitions. 


Reviews 


“ Forhandlinger ved det 6te Nordiske 
Studenterméde paa Lecko, Igor.” 
(Proceedings at the Sixth Scandinay- 
ian Student Conference at Lecké, 
1901.) The Norwegian Student 
Christian Union, Christiania. Paper, 
2 kroner. 

This pamphlet of 212 pages preserves 
in permanent and attractive form the ad- 
dresses which were delivered last August 
at the Sixth Student Conference of the 
four northern countries of Europe— 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Fin- 
land. Of the seventeen addresses, nine 
are in Swedish and eight in Norwegian- 
Danish. From the opening sermon by 
Archbishop Ekman to the farewell words 
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on the closing evening by Baron Nicolay, 
of Russia, on “ We Shall. See Him as 
He Is,” the addresses magnified Jesus 
Christ as Savior and Lord, and this 
alone is a sufficient explanation of the 
far-reaching influence of the conference. 
This report cannot but extend its influ- 
ence to many who were not privileged to 
attend the meeting. 


‘Bible Studies on the Book of the 
Acts,” by H. W. Oldham, British Col- 
Christian Union, 22 Warwick 

Lane, E. C., London. 

The author has aimed to give students 
in these two small volumes of fifty-five 
and eighty-eight pages, respectively, not 
an independent contribution to the study 
of the Acts, but an outline to guide daily 
study, based on several 
thorities. 
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well-known au- 
At the same time the personal- 
ity of the writer is given full sway in the 
homiletical comment, explanation, inter- 
pretation, and special historical reference 
with which each outline abounds. Other 
special features are its arrangement with 
daily outlines for sixteen weeks; Greek 
notes at the end of the passage for each 
day; special explanatory and _ historical 
notes; and an outline intended to guide 
the discussion of the class hour, appear- 
ing in each instance as the seventh study 
of the week. The scholarly character of 
the work is abundantly manifested by 
fair inferences based on quotations from 
leading authorities ; by the Greek notes, 
and the generally clear historical treat- 
ment. As an aid to daily study the text 
is admirably adapted. The encourage- 
ment given to students to make personal 
independent investigations on suggested 
subjects guards against a common weak- 
ness in Bible classes organized on the 
group plan. The books are especially 
well adapted to classes organized for 
short periods of study. 


“Missionary Issues of the Twentieth 
Century.” Nashville: Barbee & Smith, 
1901. Price, $1.00, cloth 
This 600-page volume contains the 

riches of the missionary conference, 

convened by the Methodist Church, 

South, at New Orleans in April of last 

year. The gathering itself was signifi- 

cant, it being the first attempt of a single 
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denomination to rally its leading minis- 
ters and laity in a conference which 
should embody the best experience of the 
Ecumenical Conference of 1900 and of 
the Student Volunteer conventions. How 
successful the experiment was is evi- 
denced by the fact that the largest de- 
nomination of the world is soon to repro 
duce its main features, while the pages 
of this exceedingly valuable report are 
further proof of the convention’s value 
The contents are varied. First comes 
a series of addresses on fundamental 
themes, after which follow exceedingly 
valuable discussions of educational, med 
ical, and literary work, together with 
efforts for women and for young peopk 
here at home. This last series of address 
es will be especially suggestive to cam 
paign managers and Volunteer Bands 
Next, the various foreign fields of the 
Southern Methodists are passed in re 
view, not merely as geographical exposi 
tions or general statements of existing 
conditions, but rather as forceful and 
sometimes statesmanlike appeals to a 
great Church to acquit herself of a grave 
responsibility. Students interested in 
Latin America, China, Japan, and Korea 
will find here some admirable material 
Addresses on missions among the Ger 
mans, Indians, and negroes, as well as 
the forms of effort grouped under “ home 
missions,” prevent the reader from over 
looking pressing needs in America. In 
an appendix one finds tables, charts, etc., 
relating to the work of the denomination 
and a missionary bibliography of more 
general interest, while throughout are a 
number of maps of Methodist fields. 
This barren summary of what is to be 
found in the volume does not suggest the 
richness of the material, the spirit of the 
gathering—which was at times Pent 
costal and always uplifting—nor does 
give an idea of the wealth of facts and 
telling illustrations which make the vol 
ume a desirable addition to libraries of 
individuals and institutions belonging to 
other branches of the Church. It is at 
once informing, inspiring, and dynamic ; 
it is a record of what God has accom 
plished through one body of Christians, 
and it is a prophecy and pledge of what 
He desires to effect through all churches 














